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When we consider figurative language the folkway, it becomes 
apparent that most of our efforts at qualifying our sense impress- 
ions are directed to these groups of general experiences regarding 
which many persons have a common knowledge. 


at classifying broadly the nature of the areas to which such figur:. 


Figurative Language the Folkway 


tive reference is made. 


I. 


Similess: 


1. Drinks 


as 
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Le Food 


as 
as 
as 
as 
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sweet as julep 

red as wine 

black as coffee 
sweet as apple cider 
wet as water 

empty as a jug 

thick as cream 

rich as skimmed milk 


sour as buttermilk 


flat as a pancake 
flat as a fritter (flitter) 
cold as Kraut 
sweet as sugar 
thick as mush 
thick as molasses 
thin as gravy 
easy as ple 

hot as pepper 

hot as ginger 
sour as vineger 
thin as pea soup 
red as a beet 


and Vegetable 


slick as a peeled onion 

bitter as a persimmon 

plentiful as blackberries 

red as a cherry 

green as a pumpkin (pumpkin vine) 


An attempt is made her 


| 
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3. Fruit 


4. 
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crisp 2s lettuce 


green *°s 2 gourd 
cool as 2 cucumber 
mad.as hops , 
thick hops 
eretty as a neech 
brown a nut 


» 


naked a turkey buzzerd 
fat as a 

stubborn 2s mule 
crooked as. sneke 

Sick dog 

Slow ox 

slow 7s snail* 

med as scttin' hen 

med as a wet he 

ill as s hornct 

wobbly as 2° duck 

mean as a billy soct 
crazy *°8 a loon 

lous: 2 dog 

slick as owl /rease 

tough 23 whitlcstner 
poor 2s 2 snske 

crazy 28 a bcdbug 


tike 2 leech 


busy as o bee 
as a hornet 


like water running off a duck's back 
like pouring water on a duck's back 


as 


AS 


strong as an ox 
busy bee 


swims like « fish 

sinss like a lerk 

slow molsesses in January 

hrppy es 2 coon on a log 

lipping cull ( «s full °s s pitcher filled 
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dead a meackernal 
as i 

fleet dcecr 
Cagy as 2 cnt 


like a bet out of hell 


& 


wise as cn owl 


slick 18 en ecl 
quick as crt 
Dis; as whrle 


dry a bone 
full as tick 


cross 23 berr 
ynoor a lizard 
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as poor as a church mouse 
, as proud as a peacock . 


5. Household Articles 


as full of holes as a sifter 

as light as a cork 

as flat as a rug | 
as keen as razor | 
as dull as a pair of scissors 

as thin as paper 

as straight as a nail 

as crooked as a rusty nail 

as sharp as a tack 

as neat as a pin 

as sticky as fly paper 

as clear as crystal 

as clear as a bell 

as stiff as a poker 

as white as a sheet 

as clean as a pin 


6. Garments 


es flat as a cocked hat 
as purty (pretty) as a petticoat 
like a. pair of gloves 

as soft as silk 

* (fits) like a shirt 


7. ‘Sound Instruments and Music 


as soft as music 
@s coarse as a foghorn 
as shrill as a trumpet 


8. Tools and Implements 


as dull as a froe 

as slender as a rake 

es sharp as an ax 

°s straight as an arrow 

as crazy es a cross-cut saw 


Ue 9. Elemental Things 


as quick as lightning 
as deep as the ocean 
as blue as the sky 
as white as snow 

as cold as ice 

as hot as fire 


as cold as sleet 
es gentle °s a zephyr breeze 
\ as slow as Christmas 
: as fresh as Spring 
es sheky es a leaf 
as bright as a spark 
as black as night 
as bright as day 
2s slendcr as 2 telegraph pole 
as fast as greased lightning 
as derk as pitch (svitch-dark) 
hotter than hell 
colder then hell 
as deed ss four o'clock 
es d-ad as winter . 
as desd 23 2 door nail 


10. People 


ag scorod as a Nigger (Negro) in a woodpile 
ns gentle as a maid 

Slecp like: baby 

es slick as volitician 

as slick ns a lewyer 

(Know you) like © palm of my hand 

es mean 23 a miser 


ll. Miscellaneous : | 


ps black as soot | 
as bleck ss tar 
es a nesdle in a hnystack 
as slick :s @ grensed pole 
es neked as a brisr patch 
es ensy as falling off 2 log 
high a3 kite 
es thick as mud 
es clean ss mud 
es crooked as a reil fence 

es bitter es gall 

| es straight as a nicket fence 

puff like a steam ensine 
as thin as seil 
as green as grass 
(read you) like book 
2s crooked as a stick 
as light as © ferctier 
as firm .s a rock 
as ugly 2s sin 
es noor 4 Pr 
bright es a silver dollrr 
°s bright as a new dollar 


a 


| 75 « 
II. Metaphors: 


The following implied references are made to peoples 


simlin head 
beetle brein 
saucer he:d 
brain sterm 
worm 

goose 
nosegay 
tornado 
chatterbox 
mouth organ 
pumpkin heod 
old buzzard 
old bat 
brute 


Ills Synedoche? 
moon 
a month of Sundays 
e coon's age 
IV. Hyperbole: 
won't cut hot butter 


And now the reader will meke his own additions to this 
list. | 


E. G. Rogers 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 


| 
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FOLK HUMOR IN SUT LOVINGOOD'S YARNS# 


Sut Lovingood's Yerns,although among the most popular products 


of frontier humor in the 1850's and 1860's, received slight and dis- 
ontactan recognition for many decades after their publication. Pub- 
lished in 1867, at the time when the “genteel” tredition wss gainins 
‘ts firmest hold on 4merican letters, these rough, unhibited sketche: 
-f East Tennessee mountain life were for two generations dismissed 
oy the literati as tasteless, vulgar stories of no literary merit. 

In the last twenty yeors, however, these tales written by 
Secorge W. Harris, the versetile Knoxville journalist, stesmboat cap- 
tain, silversmith, engineer, and l2wyer, have been redisc»yvered and 
_seognized as a high point in native American humor. Today Harris 
rv ‘baby ranks as Tennessee's foremost humorist and one of the state' 
three or four outstanding writers of the nineteenth century. 

There is undoubtedly much crude humor in Sut Lovingood -s oe 
easional profanity, indelicete treatment of sex, and above all, too- 
heavy dependence on the infliction of physical pain as a staple or 
humor. Sut likewise takes an unholy delight in describing vomitins. 
rpleasant odors, md nakedness, 211 popular ingredients of 8 outh- 
‘ostern humor (witness Mark Twain's life-long oondlee for them), 
out hardly palatable to the medern recier,. There is, however, never 
“ny perverted morality in “ut's stories, and the author of the 
article on Harris in The Library of Southern Literature made an 
evorstatement when he failed to ki ve Sut credit for one single vir- 


tue.t He is, for instance, not without the finer feelings’ towards 


+ This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Folk- 
‘ore Society in Cockeville on November 4, 1950. 


'« J. Thompson Brown, Jr., “george W. Harris", Library of Southern 
Literoture. New Orleens: The Mortin & Hoyt Company, 1908-13, ».2099. 
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the ladies, both old and young. Sut is also essentially honest 
eccording to the mountain crxde, and like most genuine literary 
rocues, hardly ever perpetrates his mischief on any really worthy 
cople, negroes excepted, 

Tho treatment of sex in Harris! narratives is more in the 
eerthy vein of Chaucer, Shakespenre, and Rabelais than the twentiet' 
contury manner. The story "Rare Ripe Garden Seed", in which the 
dull-witted husband is slmost made to believe that the remarkable 
terden secd will reducsc by half the pree-nstal period, is particular 
~oiniscent of the older European tales, and folk music devotees 
will doubtless recopnize therein echoes cf a familiar theme. 


The changed attitude towerds Sut Loviniocd's Yarns in the last 


Syonty years perhaps stems from Franklin J. Meine's Tall Teles of 


‘tho Southwest, published in 1930. The author cf this ep»ch-making 


b-ok declared that “Sut Lovingeod is 2 unique and original charect 
in American literaturo ... . For vivid amazination, comic plot, 
irdveleisian touch, and sheer fun, the Sut; Lovingocod Yarns surpsss 
nything else in “morican humor’ e His optnion has since been re: 
infeorced by a number of scholerly works, n-tebly Walter Blair's 
iIetive american Humor and tho late Professor Methioson's Americen 
Renaissance. Several of the yarns ecpperred for the first time in a 
college literature textb:+1k in the recent Litsrsture of the United 


edited by Blair, Hornberger, and Stcwert. 


* 


Professor Blair ascribes the worti. stories largely 


the fect that "he had genius the: bis contemporaries f- 


2. Feanklin J. Meine. 1.21 Tales of the Sovehwest. New york: A.A. 


. 


78 
transferring the unique artistry of the srsl narrative to the 
printed page."9 Sut Loving-cd is indeed a minor clessic of folk 
humor in print. The rest of this paper will be concerned with an 
analysis of folk elements of this humor: (1) sketches of folk cuse- 
toms (2) tall talk (3) rambling narration (4) comic sayings, 
reflecting mountaineer attitudes. All are close to the life of the 
Exist Tennessee folk about whom Herris wr te nearly a century afr. 

Most of the flok customs which Harris depicts are still ex-= 
istent in the highland regions of the South. The quilting party, 
for instance, is the subject of one of Sut's best known yorns, 
"irs. Yerdley's Quilting." 

The title quilting is completely inadequate to describe such 
1 entch-all social event in the mountains. Mrs. Yardely herself 
-eelized this fact in her announcements. “She had naierated hit 
the neighborhodd that nex Seterday shcia gin a quiltine...-:; 
'> blers, fiddils, gals, an! whisky' were the words she sent t>% %! 
She sed tu the gals, "Sweet toddy, hugzin, concin, 
hugeers in tbundance."* * Noecdless te sey, “ut broeks up this 
ins, as he does virtually 111 others, by goacing a horse to run 
wild in the yrrd in w hich all the quiits ere hanging. - 

The social fight is another common incident in °ut's coreer. 
Herris had first grined feme with his story "Dick Herlen's Dance", 
reaturing a free-for-211 mountain rumpus, snc he repested this 
scene in “Bart Devis' Dance", in which the familiar hypocritical, 


hard-shell preacher makes the mistake of criling his host he ss~p* 


oeWalter Blain, Native fmerioan Humor. New York: American Book 
Dany, 1937, De 


‘. George W. Herris, Sut Lovingo0d's Yarns. New York: Dick and 


Fitzgernld, 1867, p. lili. (unless otherwise indiceted, all other 
quoted materinl is from this source.) 
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able." Sut persuades old Bart that this is a mortal insult, and a 
general melee results, climaxed by the hair-snatching antics of a 
fiery, black-eyed mountain girl. Sut, as usual, comes through this 
escapade with a minimum of injury to his person. | 

One of the most popular subjects of the oral tall tales was 
uunting, calling forth the greatest talents for straight-faced lying 
on the part of the narrator. Sut Lovingood spins only one hunting 
story, which is tailored more to his peculiar talents as a hell-: 
raiser than to the conventional pattern. In "The Snake-Bit Irish- 
man" Sut is engaged by a judge and his hunting compaions to get rid 
of an unwelcome Irish guest who has intruded upon their party. No 
task could be more to Sut's liking, as he proceeds to stick the 
"tater-eater", as he calls him, with a black thopn and his Mexican 
spurs simultaneously, crying out, “Snake! snake} big snake!" The 
Irishman's reaction ‘is described in the drawiing understatement 
typical of Southwestern humor: "Now hit's not onreasonibil to tell 
that this hurtin an' noise woke Paddy purty eshenshully all over, 
ant all et onst 

Perhaps no other type of gathering brings our Sut's original 
salents so much as the revival or camp-meeting. The scene in which 
he breaks up a negro night-meeting by unloosing deadly odors and 
ball hornets is perhaps the most sal as to the reader of today, 
since the negroes in it, almost alone among his victims, are 
innocent and helpless. But when Sut puts the lizard down old Parson 
John Siiien's back at the precise time that the old reprobate is 
threatening his cowed auditors with the serpents of hell, an up- 
-oariously funny incident develops. It is enhanced by the parson's 


‘ervent conviction that he is himself "rastilin wif the great inimy 
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rite now" and his unabashed stripping before his shocked feminine 
listeners. 

This lizard story is, of course, a familiar American folk tale 
with which Harris was doubtless acquainted. Sandburg relates that 
Abe Lincoln in his youth was something of a social lion because of 
his inimitable recounting of a story about the lizard and the parso:: 
which colsely resemt.es Harris’ yarn.® 

Other scenes which depict folk customs are those occurring in 
taverns and doggeries, a wedding, 8 Mason meeting, and a Negro 
funeral which Sut effectively frustrates a switching a live “corps 
for a real one in the coffin, thereby ettrining his loftiest stature 
es a terrorist. As Sut says of the dead negro whom he has set up 
in the corner, horribly vainted and adorned by snakes: “Now, rite 
thar, boys, in that corner, stood tho dolefulest skeer makin mer- 
sheen mortal man ever sced outen a ghost camp." The resulting com- 
~lications ard rather comical, but the story becomes a bit tedious 
owards the end. This yarn also does not have as much true folk 

“mosphere as most of the others, yiclding as it does to the con- 

vontions of “darkie"™ humor prevalent in Harris! day. 


Tall talk is perhaps the best known ingredient of native amer-= 


fean humor. In Sut Lovingood it takes the form principally of 


preposterous exaggeration in the recounting of events. Sut himself 
rarely bo:.sts of his physical prowess in the frmilior vein of the 
‘ping-tailed rosrer" and the “halfealligetor, hslf-norse." He like 
wise never indulges in the description of supernatur2l phenomena- 


snowfolls, rains, gigantic snimals and the like, as did Davy Crocketi 


Se Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Pariric Years. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1926, Vol. 1, pp. 135-36. 
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end his prototypes. 


there is one “ut Lovingood story, however, in which a bona fide, 


phapsodic braggeord holds the center of the stage in the familinr 


South-western manner. Wirt Staples is the genuine article- a "rine- \ 
tailed rosrer" who can make good his boasts. As Sut says of hin, 
“wnen the State-fair offers 7 premium for men like it now does fur 
inckasses, I merns tu enter Wirt Staples." This formidable giant 
‘tations himself in a doggery, holding 2 small negro boy in one 
hand and a vension ham in the other, rhapsodizing: \ 
eeeel'se jus! a mossel ove the bes' men what ever laid a 

shadder ontu this dirt. Hit wilts grass, my breff pizens 

skeeters, en’ my tromp gits yeathqunkes. I kin bust the 

bottom outen-a still by blowin in at the wun, I kin addil 

a room full ove goose 2igs by pecpin in at the key hole, 


ant I kin sous 2 blister ontu 92 washpot, ontil the flies 
blow hit... 


Wirt's blending of drinking, tall talk and menacing actions 
‘s in strict accordance with the conventions of Southwestern huror. 
While not himself a braggard in the conventional sense, Sut is 
definitely proud of what he considers to be his chief gifts. In 
ais mock sermon directed mainly against tavern peepedetors; Sut 
enumerstes the “five great facks" about himself: 


Fustly thet I hain't got nara a soul, nuffin but 2 whisky 
proof, gizzard, sortn like the wust half ove a ole per ove 
vaddil bagse Seconly, that I'se too durn'd a fool tu cum even 
onder millertary lor. Thudly, thet I hes the longes' per ove 
lnaigs ever hung to ony csckus, sceptin only ove a grendnddy 
spider, an' kin best him a usen ove ém jis'es bed es a skeer'd 
dorg kin beat a crippled mud turkil.| Foufly, that I kin chember 
more corkscrew, kill-devil whisky, sn' stay on aind, than eny- 
thing 'sceptin only a brosd bottum'd chun. Fivety, an' las'ly 
kin git intu more durn'd misfortnit skeery scrapes, than eny- 
bocy, an' then run outen them faster, by golly, nor enybody . 


. Otherwise Sut is relatively modest about his abilities and 
talonts, and only occesionally borders on fantasy in his story-tell~ 


ing. On at least one occasion, however, he sorely tries the ° 


ree 
— 
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credulity of his listeners or readers. In describing the aftermath 
of a fight in which he had routed his opponent by placing burning 
matches in his adversary's coat pocket, Sut describes what follows 
in this fashion: 
He had two pounds ove gunpowder in tother nocketecee Just as 
he got tu the carryall, the powder cotch frire' an' soon 
artcrwards went off, an' so did he, head fust, frog fashion, 
rite thru the top load ove tin war. He lit a runnih ten foot 
tuther side.... the tale ove hie shut wus loose, an, up in the 
air thirty feet, still aerisin an' blazin like a komitecee 
It rained tin buckets, ant strainers, an! tin cups, an! pepper 
boxes, an! pans, an! stage ho'ns, all over that street fur two 
minits an' a talf, 
There is perhaps nothing so exagzerated in Sut's yarns as the 
capacity of the human body to stand the worst kind of torments an ¢ 
xceidents. playing down the disastrous cffects of his pranks, 
nich might have literally netted him score of murders, Sut makes 
*he humor less cruel. 411 of his stories, perhaps all of his talk, 
are to be taken with a big grain of salt, so long as the members of 
uis audience do not actually challenge him on any points. In such 
e-ses, he is always ready with some such withcring retort as, "You 
us'be a dam fool." 
A third element of folk humor which is exemplified in Sut Lovi: 
7 | 
eood's Yarns is rambling narration. This technique has become so 
w elleknown since Mark Twain employed it in The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog that it hardly needs to be treated herc. Like all true yarn- 
‘oinners, Sut begins his stories in very leisurely fashion, branch- 
-ing off into irrelevant discussions of characters of some idea of 
his, and frequently leaves his main incident for a more interesting 
sidelight in the middle. 
Thus in the sketch "Sut Lovingood's Dog" we lose track of the 


og story as Sut becomes involved in a fight with the stranger, Rac! 


80 
Back Davy. In the last of the stories, "Dad's Dog School," the 

. tale purports to be an account of old Lovingood's attempt to train 
2 dog by donning cowhide to play the role of e cow. For several 
2zes, however, this story is lost sight of as Sut becomes involved 

with Squire Hanley, whom ho treats to a merry ride by placing a 
burr under the tail of that old gentleman's horse. Such rambling © | 
is characteristic of the whole volume of Sut's adventures. 

Folk humor has elweys been replete with wise saws, or merely 
comic sayings, which illustrate the native character. Sut Lovinge:« 
is no tower of wisdom, but he is at least quite free in his express- 
ion of opinions, reflecting for the most part mountain attitudes, 
ind he is by no means devoid of shrewd commen sense, Much of the 
oest that is contained in these yarns appears in this guise. Let 
us consider some of his likes and dislikes in people, for example. 

Sut has no love en his soul for any representatives of the law 
or of es blercy, it would appear. He likewise has no use for 


Yankees, tavern proprietors, or ugly women. 


In describing Parson John Bullen, whom he dislikes more 
choroughly then anybody else in those parts, Sut calls him "the 
durnd infunel, hiperkritical, pot-bellied, scaly-hided, whisky- 
wastin, stinkin ole groun' hog." Undoubted@ly the worst of all these 
traits in his acale of values ere “hiperkritical" and "whisky 
wastin,"™ 

Sut remarks at one time that everybody was invited to Mrs. 
VYardley's quilting except “the constabil ant suckit rider, two dam 

asily-speared pussons."” As for a Yankee pedlar, Sut avers that his 
soul “Wud hev more room in e turnip-seed tu fly rcun in than a 


‘oather-wing bat hee in a meetin house; that's jis' so." Finally, 


in naming his ow Rogue's Gallery, the mountain lad groups together 
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| 
"“murd'rs,'dult'rs, hook-nose Jews, suckit-riders, and tavrin folk.” 


He is extravagant in his praise for widows, who “hcs all been 
tu Jamaky an' larnt how suger's made, an' knows how to sweeten wi 
nit." As to the proper sphere of activities Sor men and women, Sut 
view is in the familiar mcountainceor voint 

Men ‘were made a-purpus jis' tu cat, drink, .n' fur 

stayin awake in the yearly part ove the nights: an!’ 

wimen wer made tu cook the vittils, mix the sperits, ant : 
help the men du the stayin awoke. ‘that's an' nuthin' 
more, onlcss hits fur the wimin tu raise the devil atwix | 


meals, an' kint socks, atwix drams, ant the mentu play 
short kerds, swap hosses wif FOCRRs an' fite fur exere 


sise at edd spcllse 
His simple, manly tasts sre agein reflected in his condemnatio 


‘cf the taverns in favor of "tho plain one-bottil doggery fur my 
drinkin, the kitchen fur my villils, an' tho barns fur my bed, whs 
the bugs cease tu bite, an’ the tired kin rcst." 

Towards book learning Sut has nothing but scorn. In the pre: 
to the yarns he remarks dourly, is now a durnéc? 
“sol then I wer in them days, fur I now considers myself a orthur. 

He is apparently illiterate, but always has his wits nsbout him, arc 
is by no means the fool he mekes himself out to bee Becnruse of th. 
quickness} of his wits snd his speed of foot in escaping from the 
ecenes of his pranks, Sut rlways manages to come cut unscathed and 
unfettered by the sheokles of the law. 

Thore ere scveral other elements of folk humor in Harris! 
sketches about the holl-raising mountsincor that might be develop: 
For oxamplo, his dialect and imagery, or his use of superstition, 
well be topics for scprerate studies of this length. Certain? 
it would bo hard to discover another American humorist who was 
ereater master of the use of homely,« oncrete, comicel images tha: 


was Harris. Lack of time and space, however, precludes, further 


84 
discusston of these other ingredicnts. 
In conclusion, then the gist of this paver may be bricfly 


summarized. Sut Lovingood's Yorns, which were rogarded as vulg*r 


end inconsequentiel tales until recent verrs, arc now regarded as 
lendmark of native Americ*en humor. In tho humorous deniction 

‘ff leesl customs, in the use of tall talk and rambling ih 
end in expressing typical mounmtaincer attitudes, George W. Harris 


brought typical folk humor to the printed page with » rollicking 


vorve snd authenticity which should firmly establish Sut Lovingsoc': 


“orns as a minor Americrn classic. 


James Penrcd 


George Penbody College 
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ANNUAL MEETING, TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1950 
LIBRARY BUILDING, TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
COOKEV ILLE, TENNESSEE | 


Morning Sessions... 10:00-12:30 


DEVOTIONAL - The deovtional was offered by Dean Charles N,. Sharpe 


ennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Pepe TL REPORT - Professor Charles F. Bryan of the Department 


Music, Peabody College, Neshville, Tennessee, deferred his re- 
a. to the final business session in the afternoon at which time 
he indicated that the TFS has been assured quarters in the New 
Tennessee State Archives Building upon its completion. 


THE PARTIAL UNMAKING OF AN IGNORAMUS - Dr. George Grise, Austin 


~ Peay State College, larksville, Tennessee, prefaced the evolutic . 
of his title with a rather spicily pungent explanation of the 
relationships between.an immature musician and the consistent. 
unobjectiveness which retarded the compulsion of an environment 
conductive to his everpresent love for music. He explained the 
origin and use of the Auto-Hern and accomnamied his singing of a 


number of the folk songs. 


FOLK HUMOR IN SUT LOVINGOOD'S YARNS - This paper was brought by 


~ James Ponrod of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. "Sut Lovingood" is ihe pseudonym of George. -W. Harris 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, whose verbal dialogue commends itsolf 
equally well to print. Exaggeration, unsuspected episodes, and 
challenging realism mark his style. Theso deal with folk custom: 
tall talk, and wize saws. (The paper is found elscwhere in this 
issue of the Dulletin. 


_ OLK SONGS - Mr. Bob Rickard of “hipple, West Virginia, interprete: 


“= number of the old folk songs most beautifully to guitar accori- 
paniment. He gave his own Virginia version of "Barbara Allen." 
The many fine interpretative qualities of the singer's voice were 
obvious. 


PIPES ND PIPE SMOKERS - Mr. Bill Frey of Cookeville, Tennessee, 


selected: for domonstration and display several of the more in- 

teresting of his collection of some 650 pipes collected from all 
oarts of the world, and geve the audience many pointers regarding 
the history and background of this universal pastime. 


outlined various and cotions a chi lor. 
in rhyme, and thom gave indigenous cxamples of how this lore ef- 
fects its survival and usefulness. Dr. Halpert is preparing a 
4ook for publication on this subject. de 


- + 


tHE LORE OF CHILDREN IN RHYME - Dr. Herbert Halpert, Professor of 
| 


| - 86 
PRESENTATION OF RECENT BOOKS - Professor C. P. Snelgrove, Librarian, 


“Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, offered 
an extensive display of current folk books, pointing out specific 
types of materials as to their availability and usefulness. Uni- 
vorsity Prusses of the.Seuth are publishing ottractive and valu- 
able collections of folksongs and books on the Arts and Crafts. 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON - Luncheon was delightfully end abundantly pro- 
vided by the Tennessee Tech Cafeteria. Committee meetings were 


held during the hour. 
Afternoon Session - 1:45-4:00 


CONCERT = The group reassembled to hear a brief program of folksong: 
interpreted from Bryan and Jackson's collection of "Folksongs for 
the Public Schools" by the Tennessee Tech Ensemble and directed 
by Mr. Edward Williams of that institution. : 


CARVING LORE - Mr. L. M. Bullington of Cookeville, Tennessee, de- 


~ geribed the skills and philosophy attending his favorite pastime 
of wood-carvinzg.. Ho presented a most intcresting display of his 
workmanshipe 


0X HUNTING LORE - Mr. Mason England Hougland of Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, presented fox-hunting as a religion which differentiates 
itself into various sects each with its own peculiar style and 
purpose. Mr. Hougland has published a book on fox-hunting titled 
Going Away published by the Blue Ridge Press, Berryville,Virginia. 


UNUSUAL FINDS IN TENNESSEE FOLK SONG HUNTING - Professor George 

Boswell of Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee, made 
a brief report on the general collection of folk songs he has made 
in Tennessee during the past two years. These are now in form fu~ 
filing in the Folklore Division of the State Archives as soon as 
that space is made available. Mr. Boswell sang brief portions o1 
representative selections. Thirty dollers was voted to provide 
him further with recording tape for this work. 


BUSINESS SESSION - Reports were heard from the Secretary, E. G. 

Rogers; the treasurer, T. J. Farr: the committee to consider the 
1951 meeting place, Dr. Susan Riley, Chairman, C. P. Snelgrove, 
and E. G. Rogers. This committee nemed Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, as the next meeting place. Dr. Pullen Jackson re- 
ported the following slate of officers for 1951 which was duly 
elected Miss Fricda Johnson, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
president; George C. Boswell, Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville, vice president; T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polyteehnic Institut: 
Cookeville, treasurer; E. G. Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
athens, secretary and editor of the Bulletin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Russell Lord and Kate Lond Forever the Land, Harper and aes, 
Now York, 1950, $5.00. 


Forever the Land, a8 thesub-title implies is “a country 
chronicle and anthology." Russell Lord as one of the founders of 
Prix — of the Land hes for many years been interested in this 
Sprenization with its journal The Land. This anthology, therefore, 
rocords the interests, labors, and achievements of many of these 
pcople who have manifested a deep concern about the of the 
eerth, the use of soil snd rain, md the worth of these to man in 
thetr ‘manifold relationships. The volume is effectively and ate 
“peetively illustrated by Kate Lord in a manner which has already 

9Jdc her work well-known. The materials often have a signi£icant 
‘iterary sates in addition to their integrated feeling for the soil. 


Among its contributors sre well-known authors such ¢s Louis 

aromfield, Stuart Chase, 3. John Don Psssos, David Cushman 

‘yle, Hugh Bennett, and Chester Davis. Sur young | Tennesseean, 
-corge Scarbrough, contributes "Morning at Etowah." Selections. 
consist of drama, story, anecdote, cssay, and poetry. ilocds, 
philosophies, patterns Of cultured wisdom from the verious regions 
of the land ere found here. As Faye adams (Texas) says in "The 
Strength of the Land Calls," 
The voices of life, 
J-yous, rostive, end bereaved speskings 
Wisdom and strensth and peacet 


_ 


7 2.6.R. 


James Bonson Sellers, Slavery in --lnabema, University of Alabama 
Press, Alabama, 1950, $4.00. 

This is not only a comprehensive bolume on slavery in s-lebama , 
“vat 18 a representative study of what Happencd as an intcgral port 
of the systom in a ccemperable way in other states of the South 
before the War Between the Statcs. Since slavery was introduced 
and established in .labamea primerily across the borderlines of 
other states, slavery 28s 2 system is de@lt with here primarily frs:.- 
the standpoint of its social economic, political, and religious 
within the state problems largely at tendent upon factc:- 
indisinent tc this pststec. Those factors, however, were not grestl; 
‘ifferent from those ¢clsewhere. 


wlthough slavery was deep-rooted in a system of the South's 

conomy, the reader is soon Led to discover that promoters of the 
system generally had the wollare ofi ie slaves at heart and did 

uch*to promote their racial heritage although it scemed at times — 
nas le cal laws lent to the contrary effects. «sn s2dequacy of food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical ccre were naturally ccnducive to a 
sound labor-economy, but many slaves received instructions in resd- 
ins end writing and in religious matters long before laws restraing 
these were rowoved.e *-3n .lebama both the Catholic Church and the 
vrotestant faiths such as the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyteria: 
did much to promote a'more wholesome life for the slaves long befer 
religion wes used aes eae sustaining arguement by both sides : 
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for propagandic purposes. 


Much enlightment is offered as to the relationships between. 
masters end slave, and overseer and slave, the requirements and — 
rostrictions reguloting slave labor, the slave end free status of 
the negro, the problems of discipline, punishment, and the legal 
status of slaves, the velue, sale, and uses of slaves, the problem 
of the free negro elsewhere and at honte, and the final effort to 
sustain slavery in the fece of interference from the outside-- these 

ro some of the points which make this book one of most delightful 
-ading for both student and layman intcrested in this phase of 
iy folkwaySse 


kK. Ge Re 


iomas B, Alexander, Political Reconstruction in Tennessee, Vander- 
bilt University Press, Nasiville, 1950, $4.00. : 


Tradition hes = way of prejudicing truth-- even historical 


elsewhere. Certainly there were Radicels both North end South, 
nut some credence must be fiven to general conditions excessively 
od already because of the long years of war and.of economic md 
‘Leal depravity abuses of or "carpetbagger" sovernment. 
vonservatives were quite as resuy us the Radicals to abuse the 
nfranchisements of the nerro. Both political groups and even the 
Leehard Whigs were cqually willing in turn to clear the atmosphere 
forever of the fated and fateful cpposition. 


Fortunately for the stete et large, political leaders fell cut 
within their own camps as in the case of Governor William G. 
Srownlow ond «ndrew Johnson. So often did political bickerings in 
Hast Tennessee break camp that even this section cf the state was 
ofinitely instrumentel in filling Conservative ranks in 1869 in 
oe election of Dewitt Clinton Senter .s governor, In spite ofthe 
uth's almost complcte improverishment, its wild legislative raii- 
rood schemes, snd its failure from the standpoint of finding any 
sort of satisfactory solution to the nreblem of the free Negro, st 
least much of the white vote in Tennessec wns again finding cxe- 
pression snd the state was rrliying oarecly in time to escape a 
worse sort of punishment from the outside -- the Federal Government. 


G. Re 


truth sometimes-- until the facts are axain produced by thorough 
research and presented impartially. this has been done in Poliicna’ 
Reconstruction in Tennessee in a way which castigates much of ths 
teociocus thinking often attributed to Tennessee but really belon:- 


vron ‘rnold, oe of sleboma, University of «labama Press, 


University, Alabama, 9, 


Folksongs of .labama by Byron .rnold is the first representativ 
and ‘authoritetive collection of folksongs exclusively of that state 
However, many folksongs indiginent to «alabama are found elsewhere, 
and many of the well-known ballads found in most of the other states 
do as well, have their own special versions in ..labama. +he author 
sought out the songs through tireless effort returning many times 

to a number of these most valuable sources of cabin and plantation 
aomes, the ridge lands, the cotton belt, the swamplands, the city 
and the country, Negro churches, and railroad gangs, and every- 
where that people sang themselves into their work and out of their 


SOPrPOWS e 


| The volume is supplied with brief biographies and exvlanations 
and interpretations of the songs by those who sang the bellads for 
recording. “hen the author became interested in the folksong of 
-labema in 1938, he began an intense study of this material in 194€& 
Somewhat like the survey of John ... Lomax in the South, r, @rnolc 
then becomes interested in the singer herself and uses the tech- 
nique of recording the songs according to the onewho sings them. 
There is no effort at recording and compa’ing variants. The author 
ays, "’labama should be proud of this musical heritage of folkson;. 
“nd proud also that this heritage is still used by the singers as 
. basic means of expression in everyday life." Foot references ars 
ade to printings of editions of knglish versions of the ballads s> 
‘nat a basic check may be mede against original background. The 
singer identifies her own sources where known giving the volume 
‘sableness, completeness, and versatility of interest, 


E. G. 


fred Leland Crebb, Reunion st Chattanooga, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., Indienapolis, 1950, y2e75. 


The contribution of flfred Leland Crebb to the literature of the 
‘south portreying the antesbellum drys end reconstruction period 
of Nashville and Chettanooge is well recognized. His series of 
no dealing with this period of history include such titles es 

nner sat Belmont, Supper at the Maxwell House, Lodging at St. Clon. 
Breekfast at the Hermitege, and Home to the Hermitage; A Mockingbir: 
Sang at Chicemauge is now followed by the Chattenooge Reconstruc- 
tion volume of Reunion st Chattsnoogn. 


Chattenooga was no exception, it was a rather striking exemple. 
in fact, of the many inducements compelling those who had fallen 
in love with the benuty and romance of the South to return after 
the wer to remake their fortunes and often to help rebuild the for- 
Sunes of others. These people were as a rule progressive although 
there were occasional opportunists whose purposes savored of defi-~ 
rite social and economic misgivings. While these brought youth 
‘nd spirit, purpose and culture, incidentally there came slong with 
-hem elso an epidemic of yellow fever. Working themseles through 
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these speciel handiceps, these newcomers together with native Chet- 
tenoogans, reestablished their homes and their hearts in the lovli- 
ness of their surroundings = the mountain end hills. North and T 
South agsin met in love and laughter which extended from Lookout 
MNountein to Missionery Ridge and into remote distences beyond. 


Grandme Blevins would not essily let go the ties and treditions 
wnich bound her to the past, but she impressed others with her in- 
dustry end neighborlincss. She tskes over the brickyard when her 
son Clay is stricken with yellow fever. Grandma forgets any enimos- 
‘ties which mey have existed when her granddaughter fell deeply in 
love with » young yenkee whom she married. Then Mrs. Blevins in- 
sisted that her yenkee neighbors build their homes of Blevins brick. 
North snd South were lerrning to live together. 


EB. G. Re 


Meson Houghland, Gone ‘wey, Bluc Ridge Press, Berryville, Virginir, 
1949, 


One cennot reed very fer in Mason Houghland's Gone {wey, ° od 
on fox hunting, without soon realizing thet the euthor Is both ne? 
lover ond philosopher in eddition to his superlative quali 
-s ©» follower of the chasee Here is © sport described as being 
“more nesrly pession then game.e..On horsebnck, on muleback, or 

nore often efoot, every nisht of the yeor, somewhere in every stave 
the Union, the horns of this grent army of 'hill-toppers! awexken 
the ‘echoes of field end forest." 


"Poxhunters share with fermers snd with fishermen," seys the author 
“a distinction and noble phese of life in that their gain is no min’: 
loss." ‘s an active foxhunter or as » pronounced observer, the 
reeder is corried through this attrictively illustreted volume at 
on interested clip sitting »bout cempfires spinning quaint end 
homely philosophy while listening to the femilier yelp of some 
distant chase of dogs hot on the trnile The breeding, the feeting, 
“nd the training of dogs is mede interesting, while the habits end 
cumning of the fom is something most mervellous indeed, The hand- 
ing of the peck, the speed of the chase, the "schooling" of young 
ounds, the quelities to be developed in the young dog, his feeding 
end csre,the tests for quslity in » good hunting hound, the kinds 
and charecteristics of foxes and whet to expect of them in the 
chese, the rider cnd the horse, and even the rection of -the lend- 
owner to hunting over his premises = these sre e few of the many 
considersetions trested in this book. 


The volume is spiced throughout with humor. end datticienl es wher 
Bill. Nye seys,; "" poor men may-.own one hound, end some may be poor 
enough to own five." On one ocension pursued and pursuing ran righ: 
through a Sundry morning service and broke up the meeting. The 
volume is printed in » brown-tinted type on a ag peper and is 
vellum bound. 
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